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Edward F. McGrady, a former mechanic and now Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor, said:— 

“We are all industrialists—labor as well as management. 
It is nonsense to suppose that labor has not as much interest 
in the success of our joint enterprise in every one of these 
great corporations as have management, the directorate or 
the stockholders. The task for us who are partners in this 
economic adventure is to sit down together across the table 
in common council, with proper restraints and unfailing 
courtesy, to work out an adaptation and a solution which, 
while rendering the greatest possible benefit to each, will do 
the least possible harm to any. 

“T can assure you of one thing. Labor approaches its new 
power with a due sense of its obligations. Labor does not 
seek trouble. You won’t get arbitrary attitudes, unreason- 
ableness, violence or hostility from labor, except in the meas- 


ure that you mete it out.” 

















Labor Organization is a Strong Social Trend 
Today—Don't Try to Buck It. 


Keep 


your Plant Open by Anticipating What 
Your Employees are Going to Demand. 


Meet C. LO. on 


Its Own Ground 


GALE of labor unrest with, to 
A the industrialist, its sinister 
connotation of C. I. O. and 
its high priest, John Lewis, is sweep- 
ing industry today on the wings of 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act. 
It is a gale which eventually will 
affect every industrialist, large or 
small, regardless of any earnest effort 
he may have made in the past to 
establish a sound basis of labor re- 
lations within his plant. A full 
acknowledgment of this situation, ob- 
vious though it might be, and intel- 
ligent dealing with it can go far 
toward placing management in an 
advantageous position to cope with 
the new order of things. This arti- 
cle does not pretend to discuss the 
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justice or the injustice of the Act— 
purely some methods of meeting it. 

It must be apparent that the Wag- 
ner Act could not have been solely 
the product and result of adverse 
political or economic conditions and 
social exigency. And the C. I. O. 
must of necessity have had some fer- 
tile labor soil on which to sprout 
and reach its present significant posi- 
tion. An acceptance of this fact, 
with its implications, is essential if 
the industrialist hopes to contend suc- 
cessfully with a situation which in 
many instances was not of his own 
making. 


Workers not Changed 
Labor relations fundamentals have 
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always been predicated on the idea 
that the American workman is an 
individual seeking the best oppor- 
tunity possible under the present in- 
dustrial system. 

The gale which has been blowing 
over industry has changed neither the 
fundamentals nor the workman to 
whom they apply. The principles 
remain as true now as they did before 
the passing of the Wagner Act with 
its shackling provisions to manage- 
ment. 

It is unfortunate that, perhaps be- 
cause of the actions of a few less re- 
sponsible employers, or because of the 
ambitions of labor union officials, 
the Wagner Act places the severest 
restrictions upon the actions of an 
employer who is sincerely attempt- 
ing to apply these basic principles in 
his dealings with his employees. 
These unfortunate restrictions, at first 
glance, seem to place him absolutely 
at the mercy of outside influences. 
He appears to be placed in a position 
whereby his own loyal employees are 
being subjected to coercive influences 
regimenting them into labor organi- 
zations some of questionable respon- 
sibility, and he is prohibited from 
doing anything to protect them. 

This is the appearance of the 
situation with which he is faced. If 
it were actually so it would be in- 
tolerable. But surely methods can 


be devised which will be effective 
and not subject to adverse interpreta- 
tion by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

The keynote of these new methods 
must necessarily be anticipation. It 


for such a 





is unfortunate that in the past indus- 


trial relations and the method for 
dealing with them has often been 


largely the result of the exigency of 


the moment. The employer has been 
prone to wait until grievances were 
brought to him in a more or less ag- 
gressive manner before taking steps 


for their partial or permanent rem- 


It is apparent that the time 
“waiting policy’’ has 
definitely past. 


edy. 


One Jump Ahead 


It is now imperative that manage- 
ment anticipate employee wants and 
reactions correctly, and quickly take 
appropriate action. In other words, 
“Be one jump ahead of the game, 
instead of one jump behind.’ Meet 
the situation more than half way, 
rather than wait till the resounding 
thump of a labor organizer's fist splits 
the panels of your office door. For 
make no mistake, the vibration of 
that fist will be heard in increasing 
volume within the coming months, 
and no management is immune. 

To face this fact squarely is the best 
insurance toward a continuance of an 
order of things which will remain 
remotely within the ability of man- 
agement to control. It is not too 
much to say that the bulwark of 
defense against labor dissension re- 
mains still within that nucleus of 
labor which has had its problems 
dealt with in an intelligent and 
equitable fashion. 

If the gale is to be weathered it 
will be weathered with the help of 
principles which have proven their * 
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worth in the past. This demands 
on the part of every industrialist, 
large, or small, an immediate inven- 
tory of his labor relations situation 
before remedial action is forced upon 
him. By this means he will himself 
learn what is “‘eating’’ his employees 
and this is better than waiting until 
a union official tells him. This will 
place him in an infinitely better bar- 
gaining position if it should still 
happen that he be confronted with a 
union man who has crashed through 
his office door. 


Main Employee Wants 
What do employees want: 


They want job security. 

They want adequate pay. 

They want reasonable working hours. 
They want their working conditions 
to be good, factory conditions regu- 
lated so that the flow of production 
is not irregular, safety, etc. 

5. They want fair adjustment of griev- 
ances. 


hw Pp 


These are their five most important 
wants. 


Job Security 

In the interpretation of the word 
“security’’ we can think of security 
in terms of a job which lasts fifty-two 
weeks a year so that the employees 
do not have periods of unemploy- 
ment and idleness. Very few em- 
ployers have ever been able to con- 
trol their operations so that this is 
possible, and so employees do not 
expect it of them. Neither the C. 





I. O. nor the A. F. L. nor any other 
union does promise workers that it 
will obtain this. But now through 
their political strength they have 
forced through social security legis- 
lation, and employees are taken care 
of in short periods of idleness. 


Protection Against Discrimination 


Two other aspects of job security 
are also fundamental. The second 
is assurance against arbitrary dis- 
missal. An employee wants to feel 
that so long as he does his work well, 
he shall not be fired unjustly by a 
foreman. Workers have their own 
standards by which they view justice 
and injustice, so that any arbitrary 
dismissal or unfavorable change of 
job affects not only the employee 
concerned but stirs up fear and resent- 
ment and feelings of insecurity in his 
fellow workers. 

Few industrial executives realize 
the great number of their employees 
who remember how some time dur- 
ing their service with the company 
they have been unfairly treated. 
Some workers accept this treatment 
as part of the job, something they 
must expect to suffer if they are to 
work for wages; others quit and go 
on relief; and again others join labor 
unions and work, as they think, to 
banish such. treatment from work 
forever. . 

Even those companies which have 
realized that mistakes inevitably oc- 
cur in human relationships, where 
intentions are of the best, have rarely 
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set up adequate machinery for em- 
ployee protection. 

Unions promise and gain for their 
members this type of security pro- 
tection. They promise that in all 
cases of dismissal where there is any 
injustice, they will bring into action 
the full strength of the union, and if 
necessary the use of the most power- 
ful weapons yet devised. 

Managements must give equally 
full protection. They must guar- 
antee employees against arbitrary 
dismissal and discriminative actions 
of foremen and supervisors, and pro- 
vide full impartial investigating 
machinery for all questionable cases. 


Seniority Rules 


The third aspect of security is that 
relating to older employees. Men 
working for a company over a num- 
ber of years come to think that they 
have rights, which are independent 
of their efficiency and generally pro- 
portionate to their length of service. 
They may have bought a house near 
the plant, developed social relation- 
ships, married and have a family to 
bring up, all in the expectation that 
the employer will, so far as is possi- 
ble, continue to employ them and 
take into consideration their length 
of service in making transfers, lay- 
offs, and dismissals. The railroads 
have definitely recognized this in- 
tangible by saying that they recog- 
nize that the employee has an invest- 
ment in his job proportionate to his 
length of service, and that while 
trying to avoid any impairment or 
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depreciation in his investment, will 
compensate him for such loss if it 
occurs. 

Any disregard of such seniority 
rights, wittingly or unwittingly, 
sends a shock through the employee 
body, particularly the older, more 
conservative, and loyal group, which 
immediately arouses their fears and 
inclines their ears to listen to those 
who regard employers as unprincipled 


‘unfeeling exploiters. 


Unions protect these length of 
service rights by insisting on the most 
rigid seniority rules. The employer 
who realizes this basic need of his 
employees must develop seniority 
rules which, while not being so in- 
flexible as to interfere with produc- 
tion will nevertheless guarantee 
seniority rights of employees. This 
will produce some inflexibility in 
operation unless production planning 
and personnel policies, particularly in 
the matter of hiring and training 
employees, are adjusted in accordance 
with the needs. 

Job security has been found on 
repeated investigations in 1928 and 
ever since to be Number One Em- 
ployee Want. On _ non-unionized 
properties, it does not stand high in 
the list of practices workers think 
well carried out. But C.I.O. will see 
that it is well carried out, if the 
employer does not anticipate them, 
with a good set of rules. 

Don’t assume your employees are 
satisfied with what you give them in 
Job Security. See that everyone is 
living up to the rules. 
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Adequate Pay 


The question of the pay which an | 


employee receives must always be a 
matter on which there are differences 
of opinion, for it depends upon pre- 
cedent, tradition, current social 
thought regarding standards of liv- 
ing, cost of living figures, prevailing 
rates, labor market condition, etc. 
It is natural for an employer to try 
to maintain his labor costs as low as 
possible. On the other hand, union 
organizers always promise employees 
that they will get raises in pay for 
them, and most often they are able 
to do so, getting them enough to pay 
union dues and still have something 
left over. 

The only way in which an em- 
ployer can come near satisfying his 
employees in the matter of pay is by 
paying them as much as he reasonably 
can, and acquainting them as fully as 
he possibly can regarding the business 
conditions which determine labor 
costs at his and other factories. 
The art of convincing unorganized 
employees that they are getting as 
much as is absolutely possible has not 
yet been well developed, but must be 
if industrial disputes in the future are 
to be minimized. 

In wage negotiations at the present 
time there is a marked contrast be- 
tween the type of presentation made 
by employers on unionized properties 
and that used on non-unionized prop- 
erties. Under the present conditions 
On non-unionized properties it is 
common for employees, after getting 
some small wage increase or failing to 
get any at all, to go away with a 
dissatisfied feeling, that somehow or 
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other they did not get as much as 
they are entitled to, or as much as 
the company can afford to pay. 
This is in direct contrast to the result 
of union negotiations in which em- 
ployees (perhaps misled by the union 
leaders) feel that they have gotten 
every last cent out of the employer 
that it was possible to get. The em- 
ployers on non-unionized properties 
who wish to avoid employee discon- 
tent must learn to so conduct their 
wage negotiations that the majority 
of employees know at the end of 
those negotiations that they have 
gotten all that they can get and all 
that it is wise, in the interest of their 
continual employment, that they 
should get. | 

A subsidiary factor in this question 
of wages. is the fact that through 
changes in operations, jobs, layout 
of work, transfers, etc., individual 
employees find their wage differen- 
tials out of line with traditional 
rates. Where such is the case these 
individual workers, who are, by 
reasonable standards, being unjustly 
treated, become the starting points 
for demands for general wage in- 
creases. 

The necessity for a well thought 
out, properly developed wage policy 
and adequate machinery for its peri- 
odic adjustment to take care of 
changes which are constantly occur- 
ring, must also be developed to a 
higher extent than has yet been 
obtained. 


Hours of Labor 


There has been a progressive move- 
ment during the past few years 





toward shorter working hours. 
Many reasons might be given to 
account for this, but the primary one 
at the present time in the forty-hour 
week movement is the desire of em- 
ployees to spread work. 

During the depression the spread- 
work movement was most common. 
Employees willingly accepted re- 
duced hours on top of reduced rates 
per hour, and took home half-filled 
pay envelopes in order that their 
fellow workers might be retained on 
company pay-rolls. This excellent 
movement has had a carry-over effect 
today. 

Whether rightly or wrongly, em- 
ployees are pretty well convinced 
that the forty-hour week will ma- 
terially aid in the reduction of un- 
employment. This is the primary 
and basic appeal which the forty- 
hour week has, though now em- 
ployees not unnaturally appreciate 
the leisure which the forty-hour 
week permits and ask for it for that 
reason, as well as for social reasons. 
They are also affected by the fact 
that over wide areas of industry the 
forty-hour week prevails. 

Their insistence upon time and a 
half for overtime is partly a restric- 
tive measure designed to penalize the 
employer, if they are required to work 
more than forty hours, and is also a 
means of getting increased pay in 
addition to any pay raises they may 
secure. 

There is no question but that the 
strength and pressure of the labor 
movement has brought about as much 
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of the forty-hour week as exists. 
For those employees still working on 
longer weeks than forty hours union 
promises to secure a forty-hour week 
with time and a half for overtime, 
make a very strong appeal. To meet 
this situation the employer should, if 
it is at all possible, find ways and 
means of reducing the hours to the 
general socially accepted standards of 
today. It is much better to do this, 
both from the industrial labor rela- 
tions and public relations standpoints 
than it is to attempt to buck what 
certainly is a strong social movement 


Working Conditions 


The working conditions require- 
ments of employees fall under two 
headings. Where they are working 
on piece rates they are irritated by 
any conditions concerning production 
control methods, tools, supplies of 
materials, etc., which interfere with 
the normal production upon which 
they base their estimates of their 
day’s pay. Any conditions which 
regularly lower their weekly take 
out below what they think they 
should get immediately gives rise to 
resentment and to a demand for in- 
creased basic rates. 

Unions do not ordinarily make any 
promises for gaining improvements 
in this respect because they regard 
efficiency of production, and the work- 
ing conditions which will make for it 
as a management function which 
they do not wish to take over. The 
only influence that poor working 
conditions of this type have is that 
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they act as irritants to employees, 
cause them to have a low respect for 
the ability of management and at 
times cause them to say, ‘Well, if 
the company can afford such waste- 
ful uneconomical methods, it can 
afford to pay us more wages.” 

Where employees are on straight 
time and their work is interfered 
with, they are apt to be reprimanded 
for not maintaining standards of pro- 
duction and defend themselves by 
blaming their working conditions. 
These disputes give rise to intermin- 
able arguments and bad feeling which 
is a frequent cause of labor disturb- 
ances. 


Accusations of undue speed-up, 
stretch-out, etc., are often due to 
accidental interference with produc- 
tion as planned. In many cases also 
employees are hired for work for 
which they are not capable under 
the working conditions obtaining. 
Where there is any _ substantial 
amount of lost time or other condi- 
tion interfering with continuous 
Operations so that workers are slack 
part of the time and overloaded for 
the remainder, accusations of speed-up 
are found. 


Unions which guarantee protection 
to the employee against an undue 
stretching of his work find many 
sympathetic listeners in plants where 
these conditions obtain. These un- 


profitable, improper working condi- 
tions had much better be remedied by 
good management rather than by 
fixated inflexible rules imposed by 
unions. 
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Grievances 


Studies of the subject reveal a 
curiously significant difference be- 
tween employees’ views of the extent 
to which their grievances are fairly 
dealt with. Employees on non-un- 
ionized properties often stress the 
lack of fair adjustment of grievances 
as one of the most irritating com- 
pany practices. This applies not 
only to the companies ordinarily 
thought of as having poor industrial 
relations policies, but to companies 
who rank high. 

Union employees on the other 
hand, rate a fair adjustment of griev- 
ances as equally important, but as 
one of the better carried out manage- 
ment policies. We deduce from these 
facts that unions do insist upon and 
insure the creation of adequate ma- 
chinery for promptly and fairly ad- 
justing real and imaginary grievances 
and complaints. On non-unionized 
properties, however, workers are not 
satisfied with the degree of impartial- 
ity and justice used in the settlement 
of their grievances. ‘ 

This may surprise non-unionized 
managements whose industrial rela- 
tions policies are of a high order, and 
who have set up what they consider 
proper machinery for settling these 
matters. What actually happens is 
that the employee apparently accepts 
a decision in the matter of one of his 
grievances but actually is not con- 
vinced of the justice of the action 
taken. So he waits his chance to get 
back at the unfair official or at the 
company. 
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Very few non-unionized properties 
have been willing in the matter of 
grievances to provide adequate ma- 
chinery, going all the way up to the 
top and ending up in an impartial 
outside arbiter for the settlement. of 
these matters. It has always been 
the prerogative of some high official 
to say the last word. 

Where there are grievances large or 
small, open or hidden (in the best of 
plants there are always plenty) labor 
organizers have fertile ground on 
which to sow their seeds. Two 
things must be done therefore, one is 
to eliminate all possible sources of 
grievances, and the second is to set up 
machinery which the employee 
knows he can rely on as an appeal in 
the last resort. 


What to Do 


Here then, are the most important 
matters in the minds of employees 
today; job security, adequate pay, 
reasonable hours and working condi- 
tions, and proper machinery for set- 
tling arguments. There are other 
less important matters of interest; 
workers want safety, but as carried 
out safety measures are sometimes 
Number One Employee Irritant; they 
do not care much about dental and 
medical services or pensions or stock 
subscription plans or profit sharing. 
Most of them do not want a voice or 
share in management (non-union em- 
ployees want this more than union- 
ized employees do) nor do many of 
them care very much about having a 
chance to show initiative. 


Surely with such a knowledge of 
his worker ideas it should not be too 
difficult for an industrial executive 
to manage his industrial relations so 
that his factory is kept open. Thou- 
sands of executives are managing to 
do so, and those who feel in danger of 
having their production stopped by 
strikes have only to straighten out 
the kinks in their labor programs to 
remove the hazard. 


What Mutual Interest Means 


Paramount in every industrialist’s 
mind today is an earnest desire to 
maintain so far as possible, labor 
relations which permit him to deal 
with his workmen on a basis of mutual 
interest. 

Manifestly the word ‘‘mutual’’ 
implies a desire on his part to find 
out forthwith what labor wants, to 
consider his own best interests and 
then to try the not impossible task of 
fitting the two together. There can 
be small doubt that the very novelty 
of such a disinterested gesture should 
go far to forstall suspicion of his mo- 
tives, as well as instill confidence in 
his integrity and purpose. 

Since the job has to be done, and 
that quickly, it seems reasonable to 
do it under a pleasant and voluntary 
aegis, rather than during the turmoil 
of a strike with its emotional blasts 
and threats. 

Within your labor lies the answer. 
Satisfaction of their reasonable wants 
is Management’s protection against 
the gale of restlessness. The gale 
will play no favorites. 
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It is the Policy of the Company to 
Wish Employees to Regard Educational 
Classes as Aids in Their Regular Work. 


Educational Courses 
for Kodak Employees 


HAT Opportunities for self- 

\ / improvement are open to me? 

Each one of us has prob- 

ably asked himself that question at 
some time. 

And for Kodak people—especiaily 
for those of us who are in Rochester— 
the answer isa happy one. There are 
many opportunities. Codperation be- 
tween industrial concerns on one 
hand, and schools and colleges in this 
city on the other, has resulted in a 
far-reaching program, designed ex- 
pressly to help employees in their 
everyday jobs and to prepare them for 
advancement. 

The evening courses that have been 
established under this program cover 
a wide variety of subjects. 


Developing Skilled Workers 


Are you engaged in mechanical 
work? Mechanics Institute and the 
Edison Technical and Industrial High 


By Courtesy 


EastMAN Kopaxk CoMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 


School offer courses in shop mathe- 
matics, blueprint-reading (including 
courses in blueprint-reading especially 
adapted for the pipe-fitting and mill- 
wright trades), tool- and die-making, 
instrument-making and experimental 
work, and advanced shop trigonom- 
etry—to mention but a few. 

The available courses in electricity 
range from the elementary to a course 
at Mechanics Institute that includes 
instruction in such advanced phases 
of electrical work as electronic de- 
vices, photo-electric cells, and study 
of power-factor correction. 

For those engaged in the sheet-metal 
trade, Edison Technical and Indus- 
trial High School offers courses in 
elementary sheet-metal work, as well 
as advanced work designed to give 
instruction in sheet-metal layout. 

Those whose work may require a 
knowledge of air-conditioning will 
find a course at Mechanics Institute 
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The photographs on this page 
show a night class in economics 
at Mechanics Institute. Some 


Kodak people are among the 


students. 





that should prove very helpful to 
them; and in the field of maintenance 
a course in building-servicing is avail- 
able. } 

The use of welding is being in- 
creasingly extended in industrial 
processes. Edison Technical and In- 
dustrial High School has met this 
need with courses in both the arc 
and acetylene methods. 


Self Improvement Main Aim 


Accounting, business administra- 
tion, stenography, and office practice 
are among the subjects taught at 
Niagara University, at the Rochester 
Business Institute, and at the School 
of Commerce. 

If your job is one in which a sound 
knowledge of chemistry is essential 
to advancement, you will find excel- 























lent courses at Mechanics Institute 
and the University of Rochester. In 
the latter institution, a course in 
metallurgy, particularly adapted to 
the needs of draftsmen, designers, 
and engineers, has been added to the 
curriculum this year. 

. For those engaged in the handling 
of sensitized materials—and for all 
who want to know more about the 
art of photography—there are the 
beginners’ classes, and the lectures, 
demonstrations, and popular talks of 
the Kodak Camera Club—the second 
largest photographic club in the 
world. There are also splendid 
courses at Mechanics Institute. 


Attendance Grows 


A thousand employees from Kodak 
Park alone are attending evening 
courses this year. Add those of the 
Kodak Office, the Camera Works, 
Hawk-Eye, the Company's branches, 
and the Eastman Kodak Stores, and 
Kodak’s combined student body 
reaches impressive proportions in- 
deed. 

Our growth in attendance at eve- 
ning courses has been rapid. The 
scholastic year 1921-1922 found 68 
Kodak Park employees enrolled. To- 
day, the Park’s roll call is fifteen 
times as long. The Camera Works 
started off with seven students. To- 
day, it has 237, . . . andsoon. 

At the present time, too, twenty 
Kodak Park employees are acting as 
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instructors in Rochester night schools. 
The Kodak Office and the Camera 
Works are also represented this way. 


Employees Advised on Courses 


Nightly, Kodak men and women 
sit in lecture halls acquiring informa- 
tion on many different subjects. But 
—from the young man taking Air- . 
Conditioning, “‘because they use it in 
my department and I feel I ought to 
know about it,”’ to the young lady 
intent on Typography and Layout— 
they have one thing in common: they 
are taking courses that will be of 
benefit to them in their daily jobs. 

What course will be most worth 
while to me? Before deciding this 
question, an employee consults his 
department head or a member of his 
employment department. He finds 
that they are always glad to discuss 
specific courses with him. 

For the benefit of newer employees: 
there is a Company plan under which 
an employee niay obtain a refund of 
half of the tuition paid for courses 
that are of reasonably direct benefit 
to his work. The maximum refund 
in a scholastic year is $50. 

To become eligible, he must apply 
—before making definite arrange- 
ments with a school—on a special 
form. This form, and full particulars 
of the plan, may be obtained from the 
employment departments of the Com- 
pany in Rochester, or, for those out- 
side of this city, from their managers. 





To Justify its Existance a W. P. A. Project 
Must Create Lasting, Tangible, Com- 
munity Benefits, and Maintain or Cre- 
ate the Employability of the Workers. 


W. P. A. Project 
Well Managed 


may be useful is found in the 

Business Census of 1935, 
financed through Works Progress Ad- 
ministration grants and managed by 
veteran employees of the Bureau of 
the Census of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Philadelphia was selected as the 
site for field and office headquarters. 
The nucleus of a working force was 
recruited from the Bureau of the 
Census and from veterans of the 1929 
and 1933 Censuses and the bulk of 
employees was then selected from 
relief lists of so-called ‘‘white collar 
workers.”’ 

This city was selected as the site 
of operations, chiefly because it could 
furnish white collar unemployed in 
abundant quantities, even allowing 
for the elimination of those who 


P'=s that Federal relief projects 


By Epwarp F. Dow 


could not perform the work satis- 
factorily. 

Mr. Oliver C. Short, Executive 
Assistant to the Director of the Cen- 
sus, prepared and administered an 
examination to candidates who were 
certified by the state employment 
service as on relief and suitable, in 
their judgment, for high-grade cleri- 
cal work. 

1577 such qualified relief recipients 
were selected, by this means, for 
employment on the Business Census 
job. 


Starting the Job 


When the Business Census ap- 
pointees were hired they represented 
a diverse cross-section from the middle 
and lowér economic and social strata 
of Americans. While collar work- 
ers by name, in fact an undisciplined 
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and untrained mob so far as Census 
work was concerned, they were the 
cream of the Philadelphia unem- 
ployed, with average education, aver- 
age intelligence, and with a few ex- 
ceptions, eager to work and earn 
their salt. Young men and women 
predominated. The situation was 
not at all hopeless from the personnel 
angle, and there were several other 
advantages which do not attach 
themselves to all projects. 

The Census authorities at Wash- 
ington sent to Philadelphia a handful 
of veteran employees who knew the 
techniques of handling large groups 
of people, and were familiar with 
statistical methods as applied to Busi- 
ness Censuses, having been connected 
with the enumerations of 1929 and 
1933. These veterans were ably 
assisted by another picked group of 
men and women who were not per- 
manent employees, but had gained 
valuable experience in one or both 
of the previous business counts, and 


were re-hired for the duration of the 


1935 Census. Another favorable fac- 
tor was a well-lighted building where 
all employees were grouped in large 
units corresponding to the phase of 
work on which they were operating. 
Each of the five floors was open and 
unobstructed, which made for ease 
of supervision and control. For ex- 
ample, when card punching opera- 
tions reached their height, there were 
Over 400 operators massed on one 
floor with control of production and 
discipline greatly facilitated. 

After about fifty new employees 
were sworn in, each taking the Fed- 





eral oath of office and promising not 





to divulge the confidential informa- 
tion contained in the census sched- 
ules, a trained census official ex- 
plained the methods and purposes of 
the Business Census, passing then to 
a detailed development of the work 
of the particular unit. Several days 
might be needed for lectures and 
practice before the novitiates could 
handle actual work. 


Complexity of Work 


Before any tabulations of facts 
could be made and converted into 
tables for publication, all the sched- 
ules of information sent in by the 
field workers had to be sorted, edited, 
and coded. As the correctness of 
each step depends largely on the 
validity of the preceding operation, 
editing and coding were vital factors 
in the process, requiring the exercise 
of judgment in eliminating errors, 
and skill in entering the correct 
symbols for use in the machine tabu- 
lation process. To minimize the 
number of errors in all stages of pro- 
cedure, checks and reviews were in- 
stituted. When the schedules went 
to the machine tabulation unit they 
were as near perfect as human in- 
genuity could make them, through 
careful training, supervision, and 
checkups at every point. 

Bundles of schedules were then 
sent to the punchers, verifiers, sort- 
ers, and tabulators. Each machine 
unit was trained by experts supplied 
by the companies from whom 
machines were bought or rented, 
with the result that batteries of un- 
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skilled young women became pro- 
ficient in a few weeks, and were able 
to run even the complex tabulating 
machines with a minimum of errors. 

Information taken from the folios 
by the process of punching it on 
cards and then summarizing it on 
tabulation sheets went next to sta- 
tistical units which prepared the 
hundreds of tables and summaries 
which were finally collected by retail 
trade, wholesale trade, and other sub- 
jects in printed volumes. The sta- 
tistical stage of the Census required 
further training in such matters as the 
compilation and analysis of tables of 
figures and the use of computing and 
adding machines. Great care had to 
be taken to prevent errors, which, if 
undiscovered, might wreck weeks 
and months of patient effort. 


The final stage of the work was the 
preparation of plates and printing 


and binding of the results. A repro- 
duction unit with a small personnel 
was gradually expanded on a three 
shift, 21 hour a day basis, as the final 
results began to pile up faster than 
they could be published. One man 
from the Bureau of the Census, with 
some aid from instructors sent by the 
makers of certain machines, trained 
green hands to operate all the type- 
setting, cutting, binding, photo- 
graphic plate making, and printing 
mechanisms. 

Only a first hand view of the 
hundreds of intricate and difficult 
processes involved in preparing busi- 
ness data for distribution can indi- 
cate adequately the tremendous prob- 
lems of instruction which must be 


solved to set up and keep smoothly 
going an organization of. over a 
thousand individuals. 

A mere fraction of the work has 
been discussed, and that fraction so 
sketchily that the variety and com- 
plexity of this immense survey are 
lost tothe reader. There were eight- 
een different types of schedules on 
subjects ranging from wholesale busi- 
ness to motor camps, and the different 
kinds of punch cards, tabulation 
sheets, and other office forms used in 
compiling the data run into the 
hundreds. We hope that the prob- 
lem of training unskilled workers for 
this immense task has been sufhi- 
ciently indicated. The unemployed 
of Philadelphia are not supermen and 
women but they had competent super- 
visors, the will to work, and a worth- 
while task. Most of them measured 
up to the demands made upon them, 
learning new methods and processes | 
without great difficulty. 

Discipline 

Discipline is a thorny problem in 
a large organization, the more so if 
the subjects of the rules have been 
without disciplinary control for 
months or years on end. They are 
noisy, boisterous, overjoyed at the 
prospect of interesting and profitable 
work. They may grow rude, sullen, 
or resentful if curbed harshly. 
Scores have never worked with large 
groups of mixed colors and sexes; 
not knowing how to comport them- 
selves they are rude, clumsy, and 
tactless. 

Frequently the environmental in- 











fluences of sordid, criminal, unhealth- 
ful neighborhoods in which the relief 
victim has lived leave an unmistak- 
able, perhaps ineradicable stain on his 
character. A young woman whose 
deportment and performance were 
satisfactory while at work, was heard 
to boast that she had a racketeer from 
her locality as a boy friend. After 
his discharge for cause, a young 
man bragged of his past exploits as 
a petty gangster. The combination 
of depressed living conditions and 
criminal locale take heavy toll of 
otherwise honest youth. 

The W. P. A. has issued elaborate 
sets of rules and regulations govern- 
ing various classes of work projects. 
Insofar as these edicts were applicable 
to the disciplinary problems in the 
Business Census, they were applied. 
Dismissals were usually the result of 
gross inefficiency or neglect of duty, 
drunkenness, disorderly conduct, or 
fraud. 

Section leaders were chosen from 
their fellow workers on the basis of 
aptitude, and made responsible for 
the discipline and production of a 
section of perhaps 20 or 30 subordi- 
nate clerks. Section chiefs were in 
turn responsible to administrative 
assistants of the unit heads, a unit 
consisting of one phase of the census, 
such as machine sorting and tabula- 
tion. Common sense application of 
fair and simple rules soon whipped 
the organization into a methodically 
operating machine, with no riots and 
few suspensions or dismissals. All 
absences were investigated by the 
personnel officer or welfare worker, 
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and if no good cause existed, pro- 
longed or frequent cutting resulted in 
separation. 

With so many diverse personalities, 
fraud was to be expected, though it 
proved to be uncommon. Occasion- 
ally the state employment service 
would remove the relief status of a 
worker because it had made an error, 
or had uncovered fraudulent claims. 
Prompt dismissal followed as a mat- 
ter of course. | 

The morale of employees was grad- 
ually strengthened, as their health 
and finances improved and old debts 
were liquidated. It was possible to 
offer several general pay boosts when 
the state W. P. A. increased rates all 
along the line. Discreet use of pro- 
motion to head a section or to hold a 
higher grade clerkship, or even a 
minor supervisory position, did much 
to win loyalty and devotion to duty. 
Morale was bolstered and group 
solidarity built up by recreational 
activities, financial assistance and 
other phases of welfare work to 
which we now turn our attention. 


Medical Services 


The physical condition of hundreds 
of Business Census employees was 
pitiful when they began work in 1935 
or 1936. Discouragement, improper 
diet, and lack of medical care had 
worked havoc with many a constitu- 
tion. Regular hours, good food, and 
ample clothing, together with a 
happier state of mind, soon made 
themselves evident in healthier work- 
ers. Emergency. hospital rooms for 
men and women, with three nurses in 
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attendance, provided treatment for 
colds, headaches, and other minor 
ills, or temporary hospitalization 
until the patient could be removed to 
home or hospital. The number of 
cases treated declined almost daily as 
less and less need was evident among 
the force. Complaints of headache, 
nervousness, and eyestrain went from 
a maximum to a minimum. The 
employees were soon able to buy 
aspirin and other common drugs 
which had been given to them at first 
when they had had no funds. 

The total number of demands made 
upon the time of the nurses cannot be 
told, as records are incomplete. How- 
ever, from March 1, 1936 to January 
9, 1937, or slightly over ten months, 
the staggering total of 13,591 cases 
were handled. The Census employ- 
ees enjoyed almost complete im- 
munity from occupational hazards, 
a mere fourteen patients being treated 
for injuries at work. In six of these 
instances the victim applied for em- 
ployee compensation under the stat- 
ute covering work hazards of Federal 
employees. The welfare worker took 
home 7o ill persons who lived far 
from transportation or were too sick 
to go home by public conveyance. 


The Human Side 


In every instance of want, serious 
illness, or unexplained absence which 
might be due to illness, one or more 
home visits were made by a welfare 
worker to investigate needs and pro- 
vide aid where deserved. Dozens of 
instances of emergency needs, home 
tragedies, and illness, were handled 


by the welfare worker; in ten months 
there were 3,260 cases, entailing 934 
home visits. Brief versions of some 
interesting cases are given below to 
show the scope and variety of the 
welfare worker’s activities. Hospi- 
tals and welfare societies gave splen- 
did codperation in the good work. 

(a) Miss A. was seriously injured 
in an automobile accident. She was 
the sole support of her mother, 
brother, and sister, and after she had 
been absent from work a month the 
family was destitute. The Schuyl- 
kill Family Society was contacted 
and provided aid until Miss A. re- 
turned to work. This is but one 
example of the wonderful codpera- 
tion given the Census by relief agen- 
cies in the Philadelphia area. 

(b) Mrs. D. was nearly frantic from 
grief and worry after her six year old 
daughter died of spinal meningitis. 
She had missed some days of work 
and was penniless. A twenty dollar 
loan was provided from the welfare 
fund, and Mrs. D. was sent home ina 
private car with the assurance that 
any further help needed would be 
cheerfully given. 

(c) Mrs. F. did not report to work 
for two days, and as she had never 
been absent before it was feared that 
she was ill. Mrs. W., the welfare 
worker, called at her rooming house 
and learned that she had not been 
seen since Sunday morning; it was 
was then Tuesday afternoon. As the 
door was locked from the inside, Mrs. 
W. called an officer, the door was 
broken open and Mrs. F. found lying 
unconscious on the bed, the room ina 
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state of confusion. She was rushed 
to the hospital, but died without 
regaining consciousness. From her 
employment record it was learned 
that her only relative was a sister in 
New Jersey, who was sent for, and 
arrived the next day. Mrs. W. went 
with her to the morgue and the 
coroner's office to help in identifying 


her sister's body, and then to Mrs. : 


F’s room to take charge of her per- 
sonal belongings. Some time later 
the sister was aided in securing the 
balance of Mrs. F’s pay. 


An Occasional Drunk 
(d) Habitual drunkenness was 
cause for dismissal, whether the 
drinking occurred on or off duty. 
As in other cases, the welfare of the 
drinking man’s family was of primary 


concern to the social worker. Mrs. 
G., the wife of an employee, came to 
the office to ask for her husband's 
check, saying that he was on a drunk 
and would spend the money for 
liquor, leaving her and their five 
children without food. The check 
was given her with the warning that 
Mr. G. would have to endorse it be- 
fore it could be cashed. Two days 
after pay day Mr. G. had not shown 
up for work, so Mrs. W. visited the 
family and found that he had cashed 
the check, paid the rent, and disap- 
peared with the balance of the money. 
The children were crying for food, 
and Mrs. G. was at a loss as to what 
todo. Mrs. W. gave her two dollars 
and went at once to the Family 
Society of that district. The Society 
took charge, had the gas and elec- 
tricity, which had been cut off for 


nonpayment, turned on, and arranged 
for several quarts of milk to be left 
daily. As Mrs. G. expected another 
child shortly, the Society made pro- 
vision for her confinement. Mr. G. 
was discharged, and his family put 
back on the relief roll. 

(e) The mother of Mr. H. com- 
plained that he drank and did not 
support his family, invariably disap- 
pearing on each pay day and return- 
ing after his money was gone. His 
services were terminated and his wife 
given employment. 

(f) Mr. J. became mentally deranged 
and unfit for work. His oldest son, 
aged 20, was placed at work in his 
father’s place. 

The samples cited cover only a few 
of the hundreds of examples of assist- 
ance given to the deserving, for every 
opportunity to be of service was 
utilized. Thus, when it was learned 
that employees could secure coal at 
greatly reduced rates by arrangement 
with the City Trust, a form letter was 
prepared, on which the employee's 
name and salary was filled in, by 
means of which over 300 persons took 
advantage of the chance to buy their 
fuel at a bargain price. Such simple 
favors as attendance at funerals, or a 
word of cheer given on a visit to home 
or hospital, would often work won- 
ders in raising drooping spirits and 
instilling new courage. Employees 
valued the chance to talk ovér their 
troubles, sometimes a little advice or 
merely a sympathetic listener was all 
that they needed for a solution of 
their troubles and reestablishment of 
self-confidence. 
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Small Loan Fund 


Project officials recognized the need 
for a revolving welfare fund for the 
assistance of employees. Occasion- 
ally collections were taken up among 
the workers in instances of dire need 
where repayment would never be 
made, but it was the expectation that 
all money advanced from the welfare 
fund would be repaid promptly. 
There were few failures to make good. 
When the project began operations in 
October 1935, the workers were paid 
$65 per month for clerical services, 
and $55 for common labor. Of 
course they had no cash resources, 
and sometimes no sense of the value 
of money. While they were getting 
on their feet and paying up past debts 
they were allowed to borrow small 
sums from the welfare fund with little 
checkup as to the proposed use. 
Gradually the lines were tightened, 
and when material salary increases 
were made in August, 1936, it was 
announced that thereafter borrowing 
must be confined to emergency pur- 
poses, such as sudden operations and 
accidents. 

The maximum loans were $20 in 
amount, as when the wife of an em- 
ployee attempted suicide, incurring 
expensive hospital fees, or when a 
worker needed an artificial eye and 
could not make immediate payment. 
The record which was kept showed 
at a glance the number of loans made 
to each borrower with the date and 
amount lent. If his name appeared 
frequently he was quizzed for the 
reason, usually resulting in cessation 


of loans. Five dollars was the nor- 
mal maximum loan, all repayments 
being made on pay days at the rate of 
five dollars or less. Instances of 
abuse of the loan privilege no doubt 
could be found, yet when a grand 
total of 1711 loans amounting to 
$5,271.28 are made, and with almost 
no losses, there appears ample justi- 
fication for the policy. 

The Business Census workers re- 
ceived their W. P. A. pay checks 
promptly, making it unnecessary to 
borrow or go in debt because of pro- 
longed delay, as has been the case on 
some projects. 


Night School Attendance 


Philadelphia offers countless adult 
educational opportunities at little or 
no cost to the student. Mr. Short 
of the Census Bureau found it only 
necessary to make contacts with the 
proper authorities to receive their 
complete and hearty support in secur- 
ing unusual facilities for the Census 
employees. Not only were all the 
usual opportunities made known and 
available to Census workers, but 
exceptions were made as to age limits, 
and other regulations waived in 
justifiable cases upon request of Cen- 
sus Officials. In the autumn of 1936 
there were 111 persons enrolled for a 
wide variety of extension courses of a 
vocational or cultural nature. The 
Business Census consequently saw no 
need or justification for an educa- 
tional program of its own. 
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Sporting Program 

Athletic and social activities were 
well organized and largely attended, 
doing much to cement good feeling 
among the employees, and enabling 
the administrative group from Wash- 
ington to become better acquainted 
with the local people. Early in the 
fall of 1935, shortly after the project 
began to function, a bridge club and 
an eight team bowling league were 
organized. Several dances were held, 
at the expense of project officials. 
In the spring of 1936, 12 soft-ball 
teams were organized among the 
men, as well as a 4 team league for 
girls. Boys’.and girls’ basketball, 
horseback riding, and pinochle were 
among the other activities sponsored. 
In the fall of 1936 the bowling, 
bridge, pinochle, and basketball or- 
ganizations were revived and en- 
larged. Prizes were donated to the 
card enthusiasts by local merchants, 
to be awarded high-scoring players at 
the close of the winter season. A 
rifle team proved popular, especially 
with ex-service men, and the 111th 
Infantry loaned the use of its armory 
for a practice ground. Several shoot- 
ing contests were held with outside 
organizations, including the 111th 
Infantry. Athletic equipment for 
baseball and basketball was donated 
by the administrative staff, and the 
Central High School gymnasium was 
secured for basketball practice. 
Whether played within or without 
the project, athletic contests have 
been characterized by good sports- 
manship and fair play. Except for 
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bowling and rifle practice, compara- 
tively little money has been spent, 
with the result that anyone could 
participate even though he had family 
responsibilities and a small income. 
With an average of 183 persons ac- 
tively engaged in social and athletic 
contests every week, and many others 
as interested spectators, much pleas- 
ure and physical benefits resulted, and 
a sense of group loyalty and solidarity 
were fostered. 


What Are the Results? 


What results may we expect from a 
program of personnel and welfare 
work patterned on the lines laid 
down? Can these people ever stand 
on their own feet again? If they are 
able to do so, have they been robbed 
of initiative and aggressiveness? In 
short, are these methods practical? 
At this date a complete and conclu- 
sive answer must wait upon further 
industrial and relief policies—it is 
too soon to pontificate. However, 
the author has confidence in the main 
outlines of such a program, and be- 
lieves he can discern an overwhelm- 
ing balance of good results to come 
or already at hand. 


Some Weaklings 

We must first of all recognize that 
our Census employees cannot be set 
down all in one category. Among 
them are persons who are not capable 
of standing on their own feet no mat- 
ter how favorable economic condi- 
tions may be. They lack foresight, 
do not know the value of money, 
perhaps feel that the state owes them 
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a living whether they work or not. 
We always have cases of that type, 
though in “‘good’’ times we allow 
private charity to care for them when 
they are too lazy to work. Among 
them we find the dishonest and 
fraudulent types, who will get on 
relief illegally if they cannot do so by 
fair means, and who will conceal the 
fact that other members of the family 
are working in order to stay on the 
relief lists themselves. 

Our Census employees were rarely 
of a criminal or vicious type, but did 
include a generous mixture of the 
weak and dependent specimens of 
humanity. 


Some Handicapped 


A second category of relief workers 
on the Business Census would include 
some of the first group and many 
others as well. A general term ap- 
plicable is “‘partial-employables,’’ in- 
dicating that one or more defects mar 
their chances of private employment. 
These pitiful castoffs of private busi- 
ness will be given a chance in industry 
or trade only after all heartier speci- 
mens have been hired. Age, crippled 
limbs, or physical deformity handi- 
cap a number of persons, but less 
evident weaknesses of physique or 
pearance bar a larger group from 
private enterprise, while long idleness 
or lack of particular training effec- 
tively stand in the way of others. 
However eager to learn and work 
they may be, their personalities or 
infirmities often prove insuperable 
obstacles to success. The private 
employer wants youth, health, good 


looks, personality, and looks askance 
at all who have been long unem- 


ployed. 


The Normal and Useful 


The third and final category of our 
relief workers consists of decent, 
honest, hard working persons in good 
health, of neat appearance, and rela- 
tively young. They rangeinage from 
sixteen to forty or more, and their 
unemployment came about because 
of no real fault of their own. Their 
employer went bankrupt, installed 
labor saving machinery, sold out his 
business, or. reduced his force with 
slack times. Many of the younger 


persons have never been able to 
‘land a job,’’ so there has been no 
acid test of fitness applied to them. 


Rugged Individuals Result 


It has been the aim of the Census 
administrators to release employees 
on completion of their work in a 
normal, useful, self-reliant state— 
“rugged individuals’’ as nearly as 
industrial social conditions allow. 
To this end it was emphasized that 
medical service and other ‘‘paternal’’ 
aids were of a temporary nature, not 
to be taken for granted, but rather a 
means of rebuilding physical and 
mental fiber to a point where the 
individual could stand on his own 
feet without assistance. 

It must be said that professional 
men, business firms, landlords and 
welfare and medical associations in 
and about Philadelphia showed great 
sympathy and cordiality toward the 
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Bureau of the Census officials and 
their charges. Through the process 
of incurring debts the individual and 
his family frequently had lost touch 
with their local tradesmen and med- 
ical practitioner. Scores of these 
business and professional men were 
approached with the permission of 
the worker, and satisfactory arrange- 
ments consummated whereby small 
payments could be made on old 
debts, usually scaled down, or new 
commitments made at a rate which 
the debtor could handle on his small 
pay. 

New business has in this way been 
built up for the local neighborhoods, 
business sorely needed by grocers and 
practitioners, while old debts were 
being forgiven or liquidated on easy 
payments. The debtor regains his 
self respect, receives friendly and 


understanding service from a doctor 
or dentist who knew him in better 
times, and who is glad to welcome 
him once more as a man who pays his 
own way, supports his family, and 
has come home again, reintegrated 
with his local community. 

What will happen to the majority 
of Business Census employees, happy, 
rehabilitated, useful, but out of work 
once the Business Census ends? The 
answer depends on the combined 
future policies of Federal and state 
relief programs, together with the 
health of our economic system. 


The writer accepts full responsibility for the material there- 
in; at the same time he feels that his indebtedness to the Bureau 
of the Census should be acknowledged, for without the cordial 
cobperation and assistance of the many officials and employees 
with whom contacts were established, the article could not have 
been written. Official records, interviews, written and oral 
questions, were freely employed to supplement observations 
made in Philadelphia, and the sincere attempt was then made to 
report objectively. 






















Eyesight 


Surveys 


HE success of any organization 
T eevend in a great measure on 

the efficiency of its employees. 
This factor is generally recognized 
by modern. executives. However, 
the difficulty has been that we have 
never thoroughly analysed all the 
factors that efficiency depends upon. 
And so often we have neglected one 
of its chief components—GOOD 
VISION. 

To the employer, good vision in 
his employees means—An increase 
in production; the improvement in 
the quality of workmanship; less 
waste in materials; a decline in the 
number of accidents. 

Let me give specific figures on the 
relationship between good vision and 
increased production. The follow- 
ing is a report to the Eyesight Con- 








The Effect of Corrected Vision of Employees 
on Production, Increased Earnings, Reduced 
Accidents, 


and Compensation Claims. 












By M. ALLEN VOGEL 
New York City 


servation Council from C. A. 
Whiting, Treasurer, Whiting & Davis 
Company, Plainfield, New Jersey. 
‘In one department the first month 
after an Ophthalmological Survey 
was conducted and those employees 
who were advised to wear glasses did 
so, production in that department 
increased 27%.”’ 

The following is another report 
made to the Eyesight Conservation 
Council with reference to the ex- 
amination of the eyes of Six-hundred- 
eighteen (618) employees of Michael 
Stern & Company. 


Increased Earnings 
“The eyes of six-hundred-eighteen 
(618) employees of Michael Stern & 
Company were thoroughly examined 
and seventy-nine and one-tenth per 
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cent (79.1%) were found to have 
defects of vision. A record to show 
increase of average hourly earnings 
of ten basic cases where defective 
vision was corrected is shown below.’ 





Jan. Feb. March | April May 





* 

















Pe ener 49 48 49 49 57 
RN 2 asc Ca arated 43° | $50 51 53 53 
RS Scns kn ice 43 44 43" | 42 47 
SS 50 46* | 47 47 52 
es 49 49° | 4B 44 46 
Rg sia ois: acsina oy 29 33 ae ee 48 
ES a oss'e's oasis 94* | 107 | 109 99 | 104 
EA otecae pve oe 64* | 68 69 63 70 
ING Lice te maken | 45 43° | 47 48 52 
PID, ise athe'ns oa | 60 6o* | 56 62 86 





The month in which the correction of defective vision 
was made is indicated by *. 


Case no. 5 is the only one which 
shows a decrease. Upon investiga- 
tion as to the cause for this, it was 
found that the operator had been 
transferred to a new job in which a 
lower rate was paid. 

Insofar as the efficiency of the em- 
ployee engaged in close work is con- 
cerned, let me quote from an article 
submitted by Bishop N. Harman to 
the Journal of Industrial Hygiene, 
January, 1923. 

‘It is a matter of common observa- 
tion that continuous close work en- 
genders fatigue, and that the liability 
of damage to the eyes is increased 
where there exist errors of refraction 
or of muscular inbalancies. In some 
cases there occurs a breakdown in the 
ability of the worker to continue his 
work and this results in a loss to the 
worker himself, to the employer, and 
to the community.” 





Effect of Close Work 


The basis for this observation is the 
investigation of the records of seven 
thousand (7000) private eye patients. 
It was found that four-hundred- 
eighty (480) of the seven thousand 
(7000) were myopes, thirty-eight per 
cent (38%) engaging in habitual 
close work and sixty-two per cent 
(62%) were not occupied in con- 
tinuous close work. 


Comparison of Failures of persons habitually engaged in Close 
Work and persons not so engaged 





Break- | Damage |Total of 


Type of Patients . No. | downs | to eyes | Failures 





Workers habitually en- { 183 |70 27 97 
gaged in close work 100%|38.2%|i5%  |53% 











1 17 21 28 
Other Workers 
, 100%| 2.4%) 7.05%) 9.47% 








Again with reference to efficiency 
let me quote from an article submitted 
to the National Safety News, Decem- 
ber 1929 by Clarence E. Ralston, 
Safety Director, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘‘After 
the examinaion of the eyes of seven- 
thousand sixteen (7,016) employees 
and the fitting of glasses to those 
who needed them, the cause of in- 
juries has been greatly reduced and 
the efficiency of the entire organiza- 
tion has been greatly improved. 
Fatigue resulting from eye-strain was 
practically eliminated.’ 

With reference to the factor show- 
ing a decline in the number of acci- 
dents occurring, let me quote from a 
report to the Factory and Industrial 
Management, October 1931, by San- 
ford DeHart, Director, Hospital and 
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Employment Departments of R. K. 
LeBlond Machine Tool Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. ‘‘With the installa- 
tion of an eye room, and the conduct- 
ing of periodic visual check-ups of our 
employees, our company. has saved 
more than Thirty-thousand Dollars 
($30,000) in the past fourteen (14) 
years with reference to compensation 
cases arising from eye injuries. 

One of the most important factors 
in reducing accidents is to ascertain 
the visual acuity of the worker when 
he is hired. Also the employee's 
visual acuity should be tested peri- 
odically. 


Improving Illumination 


Next in importance after the visual 
acuity has been ascertained and de- 
fects corrected, is to furnish adequate 


illumination. There is not only a 
diminuation of spoiled work, where 
good industrial lighting is in force, 
but the worker's vision is conserved. 

This is illustrated by a survey made 
by an engineering society in which it 
was found that in a plant employing 
many workers who were under thirty 
(0) years of age, the production was 
increased twenty-five per cent (25%) 
simply by eliminating glare and un- 
pleasant shadows. The same inten- 
sity of light and the same equipment 
were used, but the improper direction 
of light was corrected. 

These facts and figures speak for 
themselves and definitely show the 
relations between good vision and 
eficiency. The immediate question 
that present itself to an executive of 
an Organization upon realization of 


these facts is how is he to deal with 
this problem? 


Eyesight Surveys 


The writer has been specializing in 
Ophthalmological Surveys for a great 
number of years and is taking this 
occasion to show how a specific case 
was worked out. 

We were approached by a large 
watch manufacturing company em- 
ploying six-hundred (600) people, 
with reference to conducting a survey 
for them. The first step was to 
eliminate those who had normal 
vision and did not need further ex- 
amination. Of the Five-hundred- 
eighty-four (584) employees seen it 
was found that Three-hundred- 
seventy-two (372) employees had 
normal vision and that the vision 
of Two-hundred-twelve (212) em- 
ployees was defective. This group of 
Two-hundred-twelve (212) employees 
whose vision was below normal were 
then given a thorough eye-examina- 
tion by a _ Registered Ophthal- 
mologist, (M.D., Eye Specialist). 

The statistics on this group is as 
follows: 


Number of employees vision below normal.... . 

Number of employees wearing glasses whose 
present glasses were satisfactory 

Number of employees wearing glasses whose 
glasses were not satisfactory 

Number of employees who needed medical 
attention 

Number of employees who were advised to wear 
glasses so that their vision would be brought 
to normal 


212 212 


In total a group of One-hundred- 
ninety-eight (198) employees were 
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advised to wear glasses so that their 
vision will be brought to normal. 

A few months later we were ad- 
vised by an executive of this watch 
company that there had been a 
marked increase in production and an 
improvement in the quality of work- 
manship. Another point of interest 
to this executive was that this com- 
pany now has individual records 
showing the actual condition of the 
eyes of each employee. This is im- 
portant in the medico-legal side of 
defective vision in compensation cases 
in which the previous condition of 
the eye or vision was not known. 


Value of Eyesight Records 


The importance of records of the 
individual of employee’s eyes cannot 
be stressed enough. Every industrial 


eye injury, no matter how trivial it 
may seem at first, is a possible case 


for litigation. For this as well as for 
other reasons when first seen after 
the accident a complete history 
should be taken as to when, where, 
and how the present injury occurred. 
Also any pertinent information con- 
cerning the previous eye injuries and 
diseases. Records should be made of 
the visual acuity of each eye and of 
any evidence of former injuries or 


diseases or gross refractive errors. | 


Such records are sometimes very val- 
uable when a claim for disability 
resulting from an accident comes up 


in court. This may be many months 
or even years later. In the mean- 
time the employee's story concerning 
the causes of the injury may have 
changed completely as well as include 
a denial of previous eye disability. 

Evaluation of visual loss resulting 
from an injury is often complicated 
by the presence in the same eye of a 
non-compensable or pre-existing de- 
fect. This might be a pathological 
change or error in refraction. It has 
been shown that such defects are pres- 
ent in over twenty per cent (20%) 
of workers. In these cases it is im- 
possible to say what percentage of the 
total disability is the result of the 
recent accident. Very often workers 
will not admit that the eye was 
previously defective. 

Industry has recognized the need 
of such surveys to some extent and 
large organizations such as, Com- 
monwealth Edison Company, Ford 
Motor Company, Keystone Leather 
Company, National Lamp Works of 
G. E. Company, Sheffield Farms Com- 
pany, Campbell Soup Company, and 
Whiting Davis Company, are known 
to be conducting surveys along these 
or similar lines. 

However, there is no reason why 
industry as a whole should not in- 
stitute these surveys as a permanent 
factor towards increasing efficiency 
and production. 



































How Cost of Living Figures, Reports on 





Employment, Payrolls and Man-Hours are 
being Improved, and Personnel Methods in 
the Census Bureau are Being Developed. 


Federal 
Statistics 


Board was established (as a Fed- 

eral Agency) :— 

(1) To encourage the economical opera- 
tion of statistical agencies, 

(2) To discourage unnecessary burdens 
upon the public in connection with the 
collection of data, 

(3) To plan and promote improve- 
ments in statistical information. 

Below are extracts from its last 
(1936) Annual Report, covering mat- 
ters of special interest to personnel 
men. 


I: JUNE 1933, the Central Statistical 


Cost of Living 


Comprehensive family-expenditure 
surveys, with the plans for which the 
Board was actively concerned, have 
been under way during the last 18 
months. These surveys will obtain 


Extracts from Annual Report 
Central Statistical Board. 


the most extensive and best organized 
information yet made available on 
the kind, quality, quantity, and 
value of goods purchased for family 
use. They will provide descriptions 
of the consumption patterns charac- 
teristic of various types of families at 
different income levels in various 
types of localities and will make 
available the ‘‘budgets’’ necessary for 
revising cost-of-living indexes to rep- 
resent present day conditions more 
dependably. 

In addition, new information on 
inter-city differences in the cost of 
living has been made available during 
the past year through a retail-price 
and cost-of-living survey by the 
Works Progress Administration, in 
connection with which the board was 
instrumental in eliminating duplicate 
price reporting. 














Family Expenditures 


On the recommendation of the 
Board’s Committee on Retail Prices 
and Cost of Living Studies, a research 
unit was established under the Na- 
tional Resources Committee to draw 
up plans for a new type of survey of 
family expenditures. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the Bureau of 
Home Economics worked in close 
codperation with the research unit 
through loans of personnel and by 
making available the results of their 
experience in this field. The Board 
also contributed personnel and as- 
sisted in the formulation of plans for 
the new type of survey by acting in an 
advisory capacity through its Com- 
mittee on Retail Prices. 

Under the plans developed for the 
new type of survey a random sample 
of families of selected major types 
was to be asked to give information 
on family composition, on family 
income, and on occupations of mem- 
bers. On the basis of this random 
sample a controlled sample was to be 
set up with a small and approxi- 
mately equal number of families from 
each of 300 or less types of families 
selected to represent various occupa- 
tions, income strata, and family com- 
positions. Detailed information on 
expenditures was then to be obtained 
from this controlled sample. This 
procedure should make possible rea- 
sonably legitimate comparisons be- 
tween the consumption habits of like 
families in different communities and 
also the portrayal of consumption 
habits in any locality in terms of the 
family types there prevalent. 
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Study of Consumer Purchases 


The general plans for this new 
type of survey on their completion by 
the research unit established under 
the National Resources Committee 
were made available to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the Bureau of 
Home Economics. These Bureaus 
then completed the detailed plans and 
assumed the administrative responsi- 
bility of carrying out the inquiry as 
two ‘‘works projects’ known jointly 
as the Study of Consumer Purchases. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics, mean- 
while, proceeded to bring to com- 
pletion its surveys of urban wage- 
earner expenditures, which were 
started in 1934. 

The communities covered by the 
Study of Consumer Purchases have 
been allocated between the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the Bureau of 
Home Economics on the basis of size, 
the first agency working in large 
cities and the second in rural areas 
and in small cities and towns. The 
larger and random sample above 
mentioned consists of approximately 
265,000 urban families in about 50 
cities and approximately 55,000 vil- 


‘lage and farm families in about 20 


rural areas; the smaller and controlled 
sample is composed of about 30,000 
urban and 25,000 rural families. Co- 
ordination of the work of the two 
Bureaus is provided through an inter- 
departmental steering committee. 


Differences in the Cost of Living 


The Works Progress Administra- 
tion conducted during 1935 a pioneer- 
ing study of the cost of fixed quantity 
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budgets for manual workers’ families 
in low-income groups, covering 59 
cities. Unlike the usual cost of living 
indexes, this study has made avail- 
able estimates which directly com- 
pare the cost of living in March 1935 
for a family of four in each of the 
cities canvassed with that in the 
other cities: Comparisons are made 
for each of two such fixed quantity 
budgets: One representing a main- 
tenance standard and including a 
restricted but reasonably adequate 
list of purchases, the other represent- 
ing an emergency standard and 
omitting all items which can be 
temporarily dispensed with under 
emergency conditions. 

On the Board’s recommendation, 
an arrangement was worked out be- 
tween the Works’ Progress Adminis- 
tration and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics by which duplicate collec- 
tion of prices was avoided and the 
study carried on more economically 
through codperation between the 
two agencies in the field work. 


Social Security Statistics 


Data on employment, pay rolls, and 
man-hours now come chiefly from 
three sources: (4) Voluntary monthly 
reports from a sample group of em- 
ployers, mostly made to the Federal 
and State Departments of Labor; (4) 
comprehensive surveys such as those 
conducted by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus and the Bureau of Mines; and (c) 
reports to the banking authorities, 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and other agencies. 

The administration of the Social 


Security Act will superimpose a new 
system of required reports on these 
established reporting services. These 
new reports will cover at frequent 
intervals practically all forms of 
employment except employment on 
farms, in domestic service, and in 
the various divisions of government. 
The new reports offer a promise of 
important additions to available sta- 
tistical information on employment 
and pay rolls in industries not now 
adequately covered, but at the same 
time they present difficult statistical 
and administrative problems for both 
the Social Security Board and other 
agencies of the Federal Government. 


Increased Reporting 


The Social Security Act as it now 
stands will add materially to the 
number, complexity, and cost of 
reports which must be made by busi- 
ness enterprises. The burden of addi- 
tional reports is aggravated by statu- 
tory variations in the definitions of 
wages and employment under the 
Federal and State Social Security 
Acts. At least four new kinds of 
reports will be required of substan- 
tially every firm employing eight or 
more persons and operating in a 
State which has an approved un- 
employment compensation system. 
These are as follows: 


(1) Federal unemployment compensation tax return.—An 
employer with eight or more employees must report total 
wages, including cash value of board and room and other 
non-cash payments, paid during the year. (Annual, 
beginning in 1937; 1936 is first year covered.) 

(2) Federal old-age benefit tax return.—An employer 
with one or more employees must report total wages, 
paid as’ defined under (1), except that wages in excess of 
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$3,000 paid to any one person during any calendar year 
areexcluded. (Monthly, beginning in January 1937.) 

(3) Federal old-age benefit informational return.—An em- 
ployer having one or more employees must report quar- 
terly after June 1937 on wages, as defined under (2), paid 
to every individual in his employ who is subject to the 
tax. 

(4) State unemployment compensation tax (or other) 
return.—An employer must report, in each State having 
an unemployment compensation plan Cif his operations 
are subject to the law), information on wages paid, 
number of employees, and usually, the number of man- 
hours worked. The employers covered, the information 
called for, the definitions of wages and employment, and 
the frequency of returns vary from State to State. 


In view of these additional report- 
ing requirements and the extensive 
coverage of these laws, the technical 
committee appointed by the Central 
Statistical Board to deal with em- 
ployment and payroll reports under 
the Social Security Act has urged, and 
the Social Security Board and the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue are agreed, 
that tax forms and other reporting 
requirements under this act should 
for the present be kept as simple as 
sound administration will permit. 


B. L. S. Statistics Continue ° 


Because of the magnitude of the 
task it will be some time before any 
employment and pay-roll reports 
under the Social Security Act can be 
systematized and tabulated with the 
promptness necessary to make them 
useful as a part of current analyses of 
changes in business. Consequently 
the Central Statistical Board has 
taken the position that for the pres- 
ent it will be necessary to continue 
the existing voluntary monthly re- 
ports to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics and their coOperating agencies. 
The Social Security Board and the 
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Central Statistical Board also agree 
that, as a long-run policy, the report- 
ing program under the Social Security 
Act should be so planned as to yield 
both current general data and spe- 
cialized nonrecurrent data on such 
questions as migration of labor, ir- 
regular operation of industry, super- 
annuation and occupational shifts, in 
a form which will serve other inter- 
ests of public policy in addition to 
those involved directly in adminis- 
tering the Social Security Act. 


Classification of Industries 


One step in this direction has 
already been taken. In connection 
with unemployment compensation 
statistics in the several States having 
acts on this subject, the Board’s com- 
mittee has recommended that em- 
ployers be separated into about 70 
major groups of industries in accord- 
ance with a standard industrial classi- 
fication being worked out by the 
Division of Placement and Unem- 
ployment Insurance of the New York 
State Department of Labor and the 
Social Security Board, with the assist- 
ance of the Central Statistical Board 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The maintenance‘of a central Na- 
tion-wide list of addresses of business 
firms is a contribution to the collec- 
tion of economic information by the 
Federal Government which may be 
anticipated from the administration 
of the Social Security Act. 


Personnel Survey of Census Bureau 


The comprehensive survey of the 
work and methods of the Bureau of 
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the Census which the Central Statis- 
tical Board undertook at the invita- 
tion of the Director of the Bureau 
early in 1934 has continued to be an 
important phase of the Board’s ac- 
tivity. The first set of recommenda- 
tions, transmitted by the Committee 
on the Census Survey in October 1934, 
urged upon the Bureau: (1) The estab- 
lishment of an adequate current sys- 
tem of personnel records, (2) the 
adoption of a recruitment policy 
which would result in the appoint- 
ment of younger and professionally 
trained persons, (3) the inauguration 
of a systematic training program for 
new members of the staff of this 
Bureau and for those given new 
assignments, (4) the formulation of a 
definite plan of job rotation to meet 
the varying work burdens of the 
several divisions, and (5) the estab- 
lishment of the position of Executive 
Assistant to the Director to aid in 
carrying out the foregoing recom- 
mendations. 

Referring to this first report of the 
Board’s committee, the report of the 
Director of the Census to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, as reproduced in 
the annual report of the Secretary of 
commerce for 1935, says: 

‘The Bureau has not only approved 
this report but has already taken 
notable steps in carrying out its 
recommendations. A careful recruit- 
ment policy has been followed and a 
course in elementary statistical pro- 
cedures, such as those required of a 
statistical clerk, has been conducted 
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for all temporary and professional 
clerks who wished to participate. 
A thorough training program was 
instituted for all employees assigned 
to work on the schedules and results 
of the quinquennial Census of Agri- 
culture; and a special field-work 
course was given to candidates for 
the position of area supervisors on 
this inquiry. 


Younger Professional Men 


At the time the Board began its 
survey only six of the seven-hundred- 
odd permanent employees of the 
Bureau held professional classifica- 
tion in the civil service. The number 
of such employees has since increased 
to 23. Several major positions are 
included among those for which the 
Bureau has obtained new personnel of 
high professional and technical com- 
petence. 

The Board's survey revealed that 
for a long period of years the average 
age of the Bureau's regular employees 
had been gradually increasing. Asa 
result the Bureau, unless it adopted a 
policy of recruiting younger persons, 
was faced with the prospect of a 
rapid turnover from retirements and 
was meanwhile handicapped in mak- 
ing flexible adjustments to new con- 
ditions. In view of this situation 
the proportion of younger persons 
among those appointed to permanent 
positions in the lower classifications in 
the Bureau has been recently in- 
creased. 
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How an Organization of 1500 Em- 


ployees, Upon Whom the Management 
Depends for Maintenance of Good 


Public 


Relations is Kept Alive. 


Hotel New Yorker 
Personnel Methods 


‘good will’’ as the disposition 

of the customer to return to the 
place where he has been well served. 
What is more important to a Hotel 
than good will, and how is the 
customer to be so well served that he 
will return? 

One of the most important opera- 
tions of a Hotel is its Personnel. In 
the first place, Management makes 
general house rules and standard 
methods of operation. In turn these 
rules are passed on through an execu- 
tive or training director, to Depart- 
ment Heads and on down to members 
of the entire staff. 


T's Supreme Court has defined 


Selection of Right Personnel 


The first and most important step 
in Personnel administration is the 
Selection of the new employee. 


By H. A. Barker 
Hotel New Yorker, New York 


Frankly, I believe if those who are 
responsible for engaging help would 
use specific selection standards, labor 
turnover would be lowered consider- 
ably. If labor turnover is of a 
healthy low standard, efficiency in 
work and service is bound to be high. 

You may ask what procedure 
should be followed to accomplish the 
desired results. My answer is that the 
new employee should be considered 
from a psychological viewpoint be- 
cause we are dealing with the human 
element. Method of approach, atti- 
tude, appearance, and intelligence 
should be given careful consideration. 

It is well to keep in mind the func- 
tions of the job, and visualize if you 
will, the applicant at work in that 
job. This will in most cases help 
you to decide whether the applicant 
is qualified or not. Be fair in out- 
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lining a job analysis to the applicant; 
explain the work to be done, the 
working hours, rate of pay, and other 
pertinent facts. By so doing you 
will get a reaction from the applicant 
as to whether or not he is interested 
in the job, which will be your de- 
ciding factor. 


Instructions 


After the new employee has been 
engaged he should be given a brief 
outline of organization, standard 
policies, and set-ups. General house 
rules and methods of operation 
naturally come from Management. 
In turn they are passed on to the 
training director and department 
heads. The most important part of 
any instruction is the spirit in which 
it is given. In expecting these rules 
to be carried out they should be ex- 
plained in such a manner that they 
will not be taken as a hardship by 
anyone; rather they are rules and 
regulations which have been worked 
out by Management from long experi- 
ence made necessary by conditions 
as they change. Furthermore they 
are rules which we believe best to 
live up to for the benefit and welfare 
of both organization and employee— 
thus saving mistakes from lack of 
experience, and enabling the employee 
to quickly become a credit to himself 
and to the organization. 

The Department Head or Junior 
Executive then gives the new em- 
ployee general instructions, set-ups, 
working hours, etc. pertinent to his 
job. In addition to informing the 
new employee of his duties and work- 
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ing hours, and giving him general 
instructions concerning operations, 
he is cautioned regarding any special 
hazards that may be inherent in his 
job. He should be instructed in safe 
procedure, and where any particular 
house rule or approved method of 
executing any detail of his job has 
been adopted by the management in 
order to guard against accidents, the 
reasonableness of the rule and the 
good sense of obeying it should 
always be pointed out. 


Job Training 


He then places him in the hands 
of an experienced worker to be trained 
for his specific duties. The impor- 
tant point at this stage is to take 
sufficient time to explain fully the 
most efficient and safest way to do 
the job: Tell him how and why; show 
how, demonstrate if necessary; check 
his performance as frequently as 
necessary to insure his progress is in 
the right direction; teach him to 
work carefully and safely to prevent 
accidents—as accidents are usually 
caused by carelessness, and result in 
pain, and loss of time and money. 

Further education and training 1s 
done in ways other than the formal 
classroom method. As an example, 
bellmen and elevator operators form 
a line-up fifteen minutes before they 
go on duty every day. At this time 
each man is inspected for general 
personal appearance, cleanliness, and 
uniform complete and in perfect 
order. After inspection they con- 
gregate around our assistant manager 
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in charge of service, for orders of the 
day. Complaints are brought up 
for attention with instructions for 
remedy. Suggestions are made for 
general improvement of service and 
special instructions given to meet 
special conditions. After this get- 
together is completed the men fall 
back into line in military formation, 
marking time and marching parade 
fashion to their respective posts. 


Pyramid Meetings 


How is the kept organization alive 
to all these things? Each “Depart- 
ment head holds a meeting with his 
own group once a week, at which 
time complaints, suggestions, and 
recommendations are discussed and 
acted upon. A meeting of depart- 
ment heads is held once a week with 
management to discuss matters which 
have been brought up in their in- 
dividual department meetings. 

A great deal of responsibility rests 
on the Department Head or Junior 
Executive to see that the voice of 
Management reaches every individual 
employee. By the same token the 
same responsibility applies in seeing 
that the voice of the employee reaches 
Management through the proper 
channels. Some of our best sug- 
gestions to improve conditions, serv- 
ice, economies, etc., came from the 
employee working right on the job. 
There is a great need for close rela- 
tionship between Management and 
the worker, to maintain a friendly 
feeling. 


Maintaining Spirit de Corps 

Management's relation to em- 
ployees of Hotel New Yorker has 
always been very liberal. Each year 
at Thanksgiving and Christmas, the 
entire staff are guests of management 
for dinner. An Anniversary Ball is 
given each year. A competitive 
scholarship to Cornell University is 
available, and several scholarships 
are maintained in the Geneva Hotel 
Training Courses. Group insurance 
is offered at less than cost to all 
employees. Personal loans are ar- 
ranged at.lower rates of interest than 
could be arranged outside. Vacan- 
cies are filled by promotion when 
possible. A savings bank book with 
a cash deposit is presented to every 
employee having a child, and an 
equal amount is deposited annually. 
A substantial wage increase has re- 
cently been granted the entire staff. 
We have vacations with pay. 

Education and training has been 
simplified by publishing Operating 
Manuals for each department. These 
manuals are reviewed weekly during 
departmental meetings, to instruct 
new employees without set-ups, and 
to familiarize older employees. 

A Service Bulletin is sent out 
monthly to all employees, and con- 
tains information concerning the ac- 
tivities of all Hotels in our Group. 
Our Five Year Club is a Social Club 
of which all employees automatically 
become members when they have 
completed five consecutive years of 
service in our employ. There are 
sports activities for our employees— 
such as baseball, bowling, etc. 


